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master and instructed him to go to the fishermen early next day and
buy their first catch. When he awoke, he carried out the saint's
instructions and received an enormous salmon which contained the
missing key in its gills.
Grant illustrates the work of the sang-school of Aberdeen in
the contract signed by the master, in which he "obliges himself by
the faith of his body, all the days of his life, to remain with the
community of the burgh, singing, keeping, and upholding mass,
matins, evensongs, completories, psalms, responses, antiphonies,
and hymns in the parish kirk on festival and ferial days, for a salary
of 24 merks Scots annually. The town council further appoints
him master of their sang school to instruct burgesses' sons in singing
and playing on the organs, for the upholding of God's service In
the choir, they paying him his scolage and dues." I
The Scottish Church, like the English, claimed a monopoly of
education and occasionally schoolmasters set up private schools
without the permission of the ecclesiastical authorities. For
instance, in Glasgow, the control of education was in the hands of
the Chancellor of the diocese. In 1494 a priest who had attempted
to teach grammar without authority from the Chancellor was
brought before the Bishop and ordered to give up his school. The
claims of the Church, however, were not always successfully main-
tained. In Brechin, in 1485, a dispute on the right of presentation
as preceptor of Maisondieu, to which office was attached the
duties of schoolmaster, arose between the bishop and the Earl of
Ross.
The King decided in favour of the latter and gave warning that
none of his subjects should "take upon him to make any manner
of persecution or following of the said matter at the Court of Rome
since it pertains to lay patronage."
The 15th century was a very important one for Scottish educa-
tion. In the first place it furnished the first attempt in any
European country to make education compulsory by means of
legislation. An Act of Parliament, 1496, in the reign of James IV,
ordered all barons and freeholders who were of "substance" to
send their eldest sons to school at the age of eight or nine and to
keep them at the grammar-school until they "have perfect Latin.'*
On leaving the grammar-school, they were to spend three years
at the school of Art and Law, so as to obtain knowledge and
1 J. Grant. History of the Burgh and Parish Schools in Scotland, p, 66,
William Collins, 1876.